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POLITICA 
GENERAL. de 
HE Nasir-ul-Akhbdr of the 11th J fanuary, mentions the names. 


of cértain Muhammadan: gentlemen,. mostly. holding , hig! 


‘ 


, 
e | is 2 e 


a 


offices under native states, whom it considers: better. entitled 
to be made Companions of the Star of India, than, many Of; 
those who have been honoured with that, distinction. 


o 


The Panjabi Akhbdr of the 13th January, in ‘reference 
the Delhi :durbar, observes that the thinking part of 
community and well-wishers of ‘the sountry stood ‘tip 
expectation of the advent of the: first’ day of January, 
Their anxiety and interest were: not in ‘any measure’ due 
the prospect of..the opportunity ‘which it would ‘afford’ them 


of witnessing a grand and magnificent spectadle: They’ 
with anxious expectation for the auspicious day, 
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that it would be fraught with some material good for the people 
at large. It is a matter of congratulation that they have not 


been altogether disappointed. It has done us some good, and 
promises still greater in the distant future, provided that our 
gdod luck does not desert us. One of the great benefits held 
out to the natives was that the same policy would be observed 


in reference to India and England. We are really unable to 


comprehend this great disclosure. Did the policies of the two 
countries differ before the assumption of the imperial title by 
Her Majesty as if they were under the rule of two different 
sovereigns? And if the policies hitherto differed, whose fault 
was it? Certainly not ours, We were then, as ‘we ben now, 
a subject and powerless people. It mast be a matter of great 
satisfaction to the native chiefs of India that.their most. ear- 
nest wishes have been crowned with success. They have 
received medals and banners. The guns of their salutes have 
been increased. Some of them have been made Counsellors 
of the Empress, and also honorary generals of Her Majesty’s 
army. A gift coming from the sovereign, however intrin- 
sically trifling it may be, is a source of great pride to the 
recipient. Weare ready to offer our thanks to the English 
Government for this increase of the rank and dignity of our 
native chiefs. But we are at a loss to understand why the 
mcrease of their guns is to be for life only. ‘There would 


be no objection to such a restriction if there were any= 


thing personal in the distinction ; but there is ‘not, for the 
increase is not due to any special services, but is meant to 
mark the close relations existing between the Queen and India, 
as evinced by the assumption of the new ‘title; and .as: these 
relations.are of a permanent character (may it please Heaven to 
make them everlastings) this increase of honour should also be 
made permanent. If it be the intention of the Queen to change 
her new title after the death of the reigning chiefs then of 
cours@ it is all right, but such is apparently not. the case. 
The. guns of the Governor-General, the Governors, and the 
Lientenant-Governors have also been increased permanently 
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and not: temporarily. - Surely the Governor-Géneral: was 
aware of the untoward quarrél that arose ' in:'respect of 
precedence between the Maharana’ of Udaypur’ and’ the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur, and of the treatment the latter received 
atthe hands: of Lord Lawrence in ‘condequence, Sines that 
unfortimate occurrence the Maharaja has'‘kept aloof ‘from ‘all 
durbars. But this time he was pleased to attend His Excel= 
lency’s durbar ; and as this must have been with some special 
object, his attendance should have been recognised, in some 
special way. He might have been placed on a footing: of 
equality with the Maharana of Udaypar:; at least, the increase 
of his gus should have been permanent. pit eo 


A cmmnmenien of the Rajputana Social Science Congress 
Gazette of the 12th January, writing from Delhi, complains 
of undue severity and harshness of the police towards the 
people on the day the Viceroy entered the city. No man was 
allowed to cross the road or pass from one street into another. 
The conduct of the police was equally uncivil and strict 
towards the people of native states who came to Delhi with 
their chiefs. In some instances it was observed that this led 
to unseemly altercation and to the interchange of abusive 
language. This misconduct of the police is the more to be 
regretted when we remember with what respect and attention 
a servant of the English Government is treated in-a native 
state, both by the servants and the people of that state, even 
if he enters it of his own accord and on no public business. 
The authorities should have warned the police against unne- 
cessary severity towards the people, especially considering the 
character of the occasion. ap ve - 


The Kashi Patrika of the 15th a anuary, in ‘aeoil to 
the speech delivered by Lord Lytton atthe Delhi durbar on | 
the first day of January, 1877, observes that His Lordship’s 
speech was undoubtedly very excellent. But it is a matter 
of ‘profound regret that it was a total disappointment to’ the 


‘natives, All our sanguine expectations. have fallen to the 


( 80 ) 


site Not.a.single native has. been. admitted inte the. 
higher. ranks of .the.,civil service;; which had, ‘been, 80, loudly. 
talked abous in the country... Not.the smallest jagir. has been: 
granted. to, any one. . Let.alone the failure of, our just and 
moderate hopes of further favours and indulgences, the. Vice~ 
roy dropped certain expressions in his.speech which have 
grieved us to the very heart.. His Excellency said that educa- 
tion has not yet made such progress among the natives, 
that-they should be regarded as worthy of a share in the 
administration of their country. How has the Government, 
been able to arrive at-this conclusion?: Can the Government 
mention any natives who did not perform satisfactorily the 
duties of any office, high or low, to which they had been 
appointed ? If this sweeping condemnation of native ability 
by the Viceroy. were based on any actual experiments his 
remarks would not be out of place. Throughout the length 
and. breadth of India are there not two or three natives even 
who rival in ability the shiploads of European civil servants 
yearly imported ? Are the candidates for the civil service 
required to possess any other qualifications except to pass the 
examination? Many of these civilians—we are speaking from 
personal experience, and not from hearsay—get a headache as 
Soon as a case comes before them for decision, and God only. 
knows what attention they bestow upon it. Are there not 
thousands of educated natives before whose intelligence, judg-. 

ment, courage, justice, and moral conduct the abilities of the 
best civilians fall into insignificance, like the gleams of:a candle 
before the resplendency*of the sun? Undoubtedly there are 
natives of whom even Europe would be proud.. Had not this 
been the belief of Englishmen they would not have framed 
#3 Vicy ch..3, If it be said that Englishmen possess: no 
knowledge - whatever of tho. ability of the. natiyes, it may 
be worth while to ask what proofs has Lord Lytton seen 
of their incompetence and incapacity since his arrival in this 
country that have weighed with him. to change his former 
opinion, He has simply caught the infection from the Anglo, 
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Indians: “We must now telinqnish' all ‘hope: thati dny: nativd 
will:be appointed'to any: higher’ offices udually' reserved for 
thaamoembers‘of the covénanted ‘civil service::: Hf thé: Qoverne 
ment of: India hadithe least intention of makiag:any: appoints 
ments it would have never lost ‘such a good — 
that presented by the Delhi durbar. "J: elva Tertarcoe oft no 


TURKEY AND THE MUSSALMANS oF INDIA. RAE enka 


The Mikr-Darakhshan of the 1 1th J anuary. publishes. an 
address in Persian, made by a society of learned . Turks : to. 
the, Musalmans of India, pointing ont the need - of. rendering 


support to the Porte at the present crisis, It may be summed, 
up. as follows :— 


The Dttoinan empire is one of ‘the great empires of the 
world.’ Men of all races and creeds; as Muhammadans, Chris- 
tians, Jews, and so forth, live in peace and tranquility ander 
the protecting shadow of the Sultén. People come from 
other parts ‘of the world. to seek shelter in Turkey from the 
oppressiéns and miseries of their native lands. In short,, 
there is no kingdom, in the heavens or on the earth, more 
celebrated for peace and prosperity than Turkey. _ But the 
Christian subjects of the Sultén, inhabiting Servia and Her. 
zegovina, have thrown off his yoke and raised the standard 
of revolt. The Sultén has sent an army to quell the rebellion, 
which has encamped itself in the country of the insurgents. 
From every country in the world assistance is given to this army. 
The English Government deserves speaial mention. England 
has expressed her obligations to the Porte for its impartial 
administration of justice and the maintenance of peace in its 
dominions, and has taken Turkey under her. protection in. 
accordance with the treaty stipulations existing hetween the two. 
powers. _Qur brethren of the faith, living. in the various 
quarters of the globe, are ready ta sacrifice their lives and pro- 
perty in the cause of their Sult§n, the Khalifa of the age. 
They hold public meetings and inculcate upon their fellowa 
the importance of assisting the Tarks, calling the texts of the 
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Qutat and: Hadis to their help; (Here: a few: of) those, texts 


ape given which hold: out: to. the Muhammadans. the. rich 


réwards that await‘them in the world to come for any sacri- 
fices they make in the cause of their God and. religion).: 
Since the comfort and security of the Moslem world depend. 
on the perpetual existence of the Ottoman empire, and since. 
the Mussalmans of India have constantly showed their anxiety 
to serve their Sultan, they are now called upon to come for- 


ward with boldness and generosity to the aid of ‘the Porte, 


to hold meetings and offer prayers, trusting in Heaven for the 
reward’ of their piety and zeal. The Christian fellows of the: 
rebels have repeatedly helped them with large contributions of 
money, Itis thusincumbent upon the Mussalmans of the vast 
Indian empire to extend a helping hand to their brethren of 
the faith, and render-them pecuniary aid to the best of their 
means and resources. - re. 
CABUL AND THE FRONTIER. ~ | 

The Akhbar-i-Am of the 10th January, on the authority 
of a certain Anglo-Indian newspaper, says that the Amir. of 
Cabul is daily making advances in his friendly relations 
with Russia. The regiments of troops which were billeted 
in Sherabad on account of the late outbreak of cholera have 
now been ordered by the Amir to return to their respective 
quarters. ) 

The same paper, in its columns of the latest frontier news, 
says that it was made known on the 22nd December that 
the Akhund has through a messenger incited the Afridia: to 


indulge in all manner of lawless and predatory proceedings. 


He is also represented as having promised them the aid of 
two hundred : men under the command of his eldest son Mian 
Ge ul. Accordingly the Afridis are warmly engaged i in push- 


ing. on their | ‘preparations in the Kohat Pass for a fresh 


career of aggression and plunder. “If this report be true, says 


the editor, it‘is a matter of regret that ‘such childish idéas 
still ‘haunt the Akhbund i in ‘spite of his mature’ éxpérience of 


the world’ ‘extending over no less than a full century. 


( 33 ) 

Tho. same paper, in the same columns, | (Says that the. main 
reason why the Afridis are so eagerly carrying on their. mnili- 
tary preparations is that they have got hold of : ajbelief that 
the Government purposes to undertake a military expedition 
dgainst them after the breaking up of the Delhi camps 5 they 
aré'also seeking the aid of the heads'of the: heighbouting 


tribes. ‘They are causing repeated anhoyande and. distarbanee 
in the districts of Kohat, Peshawur, and Rawal’ Pindi. ' 


‘The Lawrence Gazette of the 16th J anuary says that if 
appears from the Journal. de St. Petersburg that the Afghans 
have added a force of ten thousand well-disciplined troops 
to the army stationed at Herat. This augmentation of the 
army is popularly ascribed to various causes. Some. men 
think that the Amir will despatch this army against Merv, 
while others believe that he will send them on an ‘invading 
expedition to Sistan. But neither of these views seems to be 
correct, The Amir has simply strengthened: his army as.a 
precautionary measure. He is always apprehensive of au 
attack by Sirdar Abdur-rahman Khan, who has sought refuge 


with the Russians. For all the improvements the Amir hae 


made he is indebted to the English Government. The hest 
thing that he can do at this critical juncture, to free himself 
from all danger and secure safety for his kingdom, is to 


permit the English Government to establish a cantonment at 


Herat. Abdur-rahman Khan cares very little for his Afzhan 
troops, whom he can either canly” win over or defeat: in 
' @ENERAL ADMINISTRATION: (6 ont 
The Koh-i-Nur of the 13th January says that it ‘is anal 
monly reported that the province of Oudh will ba.amalzamated 
with the North-Western ‘Provinces, that. the jurisdiction of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of. the Panjab will be: extended, to 
Agra; Meerut, and some. other districts, and that the. frontier 
districts, together with the province. of . Sindh; will. be formed 
into. a separate Chief Commissionership.,. The Government 


would confer a great boon upon the. people of.:the Panjab by 
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iakiee it e tigalated: provifiee’ ind’ intiodietage” ‘the full 


Bendfits of ‘the law.’ ; The frontier Histiicts, 2 no doubt} ‘requir 
Spedial tooal lates, nah 3 Ted 


Sapo. The. Lirdu, Akbbée of. the 13th. de cnnere: + pallens for the 
einen of, the Besident, at. Haidarabad that. the. pay. 
: (Rs, 200.4 month). allowed to. the Secretary to the Municipal 
Committee. of .Omraoti is rather too high. . Some, other 
arrangenients for the discharge of his duties should be made 


involving lesa cost to the municipality. The water-supply i in 
that city, is very defective. The distribution of the Govern- 
ment printing work among private | presses is loft to the discre- 


tion of sarishtadars, who. give more. work to presses sittated 
outside Berar than to the newspaper presses of Berar. itself. 


The Nizancule Akhbar of the 8th January says that it 3 isa 


me belief among thé natives, which is‘also corroborated: 


by: tha Hindu works of medicine, that leprosy is an infectious 


disease. In obedience to' this belief, Hindus afflicted. with 
this disease used in former times to avoid society as much as: 


possible. . It was a common practice for them to leave their 
homes and pass their lives in prayer in desérts or at. Tirthas 


‘or holy places, and they were often got rid-of by a voluntary. 


death in the waters of a sacred river. Besides, thé Hindu 
tajaa kept the lepers of their territories in sequesteréd places 
outside the cities and fed them at the public expense. But 
in the present times the poor lepers are freely permitted to 
beg alms in bazars and thoroughfares. It therefore behoves 
the Government to make some better arrangements for these 
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The ARKbdr-&- Anjuman-i-Hlind of the 13th bh Jaseaiy in 
Yefvtence to the promise made by the Viceroy i in his speech at 
the late Delhi darbar to the natives of appointments in the civil 
service, says that the promise was feticed about with conditions 
of ‘ability: and honesty ‘on the ‘part of: the native candidates: 
Now, the preat’ preblem' demanding solution is what sorts 
af! ability-and ‘honesty ate: required‘in natives to qualify them 


( & ) 


for partaking in the administration ‘of their” country aud 
how they are to be attained. If the only way for an adinis- 
sion into the civil service is to pass an exatnination in a pre- 
scribed ‘course of English’ literature and ‘science, whieh | ‘can 
only’ be mastered by studying for a term ‘of five or six years 
at a college or university in England, there is no chance of 
the promises of the Government being carried into effect. It 
is also necéssary for a candidate for the civil service to be 
under a certain limited age. It will readily be seen that the 
fulfilment of all these conditions is not within the reach’ of 
every class of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects. As a matter 
of justice, all the royal favours should be accessible to all her 
subjects. Not more than four or five natives ina hundred 
can afford to pay the expenses of a voyage to England, and 
of prosecuting their studies at a college ‘there, to qualify 
themselves for the civil service, and still fewer have the 


desire or ambition ‘to undergo all this expense and trouble 


for the enviable prize, the attainment of which is after all 
uncertain. Thus, the admission of natives into the civil 
service, as promised by the Government, must be held to be 
as distant as ever. Moreover, it should be observed that a 
man cannot govern and administer justice to a people until 
he acquires a thorough knowledge of the language of ‘that 
nation. Thus aman versed in any of the European lan- 
guages alone cannot administer justice in any part of Asia, 
nor can an Asiatic ignorant of the European languages 
do the same in Europe. The truth of this remark will be 
at once perceived when we remember that English civil 
servants in India are required to pass examinations in the 
vernacular languages, and that promotions and _ prizes are 


awarded to them as incentives. If a knowledge of the Euro- 


pean languages is thought sufficient for’ the civil servants to 
dispense justice in India, why does the Government throw 
away its lakhs of rupees in prizes to the civilians. for passin g 
examinations in the vernacular languages and unnecessarily 
subject them to a great deal of unpleasant labour? But 
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if an acquaintance: with the vernacular languages is all 
that is consilered necessary | for the purpose, why does the 
Government compel the native aspirants to suffer a. tempo- 
rary banishment and undergo:.an. immense .amount-.of. 
expense. and labour, which is virtually tantamount to.- an 
exclusion of the natives from the service? If the. Govern- 
ment. has the welfare and prosperity of India and her 
inhabitants really at heart it should exempt them altogether 
from the civil service examination, and demand from. them 
a thorough proficiency in the classical languages of India alone, 
tha vast majority of the Indian population being Hinds or 
Mussalmans.. But if the civil service examination be consi- 
dered as the sine. qua non for the native candidates, justice 
and fair play would demand that European civil servants 
be.required to study the Hindi and Muhammadan laws i in 
the original. A mere study of the translations will never 
make them as competent as.qazis or muftis. In these circum- 
stances nothing can be more consistent with justice. and 
expediency than the promotion of native judicial and. execu- 
tive officers of proved ability and honesty to the higher 
grades ‘of the public service, and the appointment of well- 
educated and able men, whether with or without a knowledge 
of the English language, in their places. But if the real inten-. 
tion of the Government be to turn India into Europe, or in 
other words, to supplant Sanskrit and Arabic by. English, 

why does it seek to cajole the natives with vague and ambi- 
guous promises and not openly tell them its heart 4 


We do not mean ‘to say that no:natives should cultivate: 
_ the western languages and sciences, but, on the contrary, . we 
advise them to do so by all means, if they please, All our 
remarks are strictly confined tothe civil service examination, 
the.candidates for which must be under a certain age, and 
must go to Londan where alone it is held. But it is unfair 
to require of a native such a knowledge of English as 


no Huropean civil servant possesses of the vernacular | lan- 
guages of India. ee 


\ 
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-° A correspondent of the Nyer-t-Azam of the 10th January 
draws attention of the settlement officer at Moradabad to’cer- 
tain illegal and dishonest practices of his native subordinates, 
as munsarims, &c. The settlement officer, who is an able 
officer and perfect gentleman, places implicit confidence in 
the words and deeds of these men, who are quite unworthy 
of it. It was these men, who contrived the restoration (sic) 
of the pargana of Moradabad, which involved a. loss of 
thousands of rupees to the Government, and presented them 
with an opportunity to procure the dismission of ‘experienced 
an’ competent muharrirs from the service and. employ their 
own friends and favourities, who are, as may naturally be. ex- 
pected, quite inexperienced and unfit. They have also given 
the zemindars and cultivators to understand that it is they 
themselves who determine’ all questions connected with the 
assessment, and that all that’ the settlement officer has to do 
is to translate into English what they say and decide. Ob- 
viously they have adopted this line of sissadke to extort bribes 
from the people, 


The Rahbar-i-Hind of the 13th January is of opinion that 
horse-racing should be legally put.down. It is a sort of 
gambling, and attended with great cruelty to the poor animals. 


EDUCATION. 


A Poona correspondent of the Urdu Akhbar of the 13th 
January says that Mr. Narayan Bhai Dandakar, the Director 
of Public Instruction in Berar, has within a year of his appoint- 
ment ingratiated himself into the good graces of the Resident at 
Haidarabad. His salary is about. to be increascd. This is 
certainly good news for him, but by no means welcome news 
to the inhabitants of Berar and Poona. His proceedings in 
' Berar are reported to be as bad as they were at Poona. His 

conduct towards his subordinates and schoolmasters is very 
reprehensible. He should learn to follow the example of his 
distinyuished predecsssor, the late Dr. Sinclair, who was 
extremely kind and generous towards his subordinates and the 


aed 
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_, _ students, and whose death was songequent y maery paige 
| in Berar. | We 


; LOCAL AND D MISCELLANEOUS. 


he Samaya Vinod of the 15th January, in its columns of 
summary of news, says that the poor plundered the rice shops 
at Jagannath on the 1st of January, 1877. They were com- 
all palled to have recourse to this extreme measure, as they could © 
i} not get rice even at three sers d rupee. They repeatedly reported 
a ‘the hardship of their position to the magistrate, but nobody 
listened to their complaints. Disorder and plunder lasted for 
fifteen hours in the bazar and the surrounding villages. It 
was obviously impossible for thirty or thirty-five police con- 
stables to restrain thousands of men. 


The “Nizam-ul-Akhbdr of the 8th J anuary extracts an 
article from the Jarida-i-Rozgar, which is itself a translation 
of an article that appeared in the Whitehall Review, to illus- 
trate the tyranny and violence of the Russians. Miss M. A. C. 
Nells, of a well-known family of London, who had been thirty- 
five years settled in Russia, had some quarrel with the local 
police, who found a pretext for taking her into custody 
and plundering her house of all it contained to the very cook- 
ing utensils, besides trying to get her cook to poison her. She 
was at length released from custody on condition of leaving 
the city within half an hour, Accordingly she returned to 
Tondon, and continued to petition the Czar for one whole 
year for the restoration of the property, but all her importuni- 
iL : ties proved unavailing. The same lady narrates a wonderful 
‘ spectacle of which she was an eye-witness. An English lady 
a was seized and carried away, weeping and wailing, by a Rus- 
ie sian soldier in broad daylight, but none Jetel siniee her. 
A No one knows where he took her, or what he did with her. 
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